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BULLETIN OF THI ted, the spring opening will have at least 
t 
VME TROPO! 1] AN MUSELI Vi ()| AR | this advantage, that the trees and shrub- 
berv, which contribute so much to the pic- 
turesque effect of the grounds of The Clois- 
YRIGHT, 1925 ters, will be seen at their best 
CONTENTS lhe catalogue of the collection is under 


, 
way and from time to time notes on some of 


| rl rat I the s¢ pt ire will appear 1n the BULLI rIN. 
Rembr | 252 

rhe Sargent Memorial Exhibition . 254 CHANGES IN LECTURES 

Opening Phe Cloisters 254 

Changes in Lectur 254 Owing to the illness of Professor Adolf 

The Museum Concerts 254 Goldschmidt, the course of three lectures 

\ Gilt of Bronzes 254 pon Mediaeval Illumination, which was 

Paintings by Rembrandt and Hals on to have been given by him on November 9 
Loan 250 11, and 13, has been canceled (Charles 

Laces of Historical Interest 25g Upson Clark will take his place in the Sat- 


lhree Red-Figured Greek Vase: 201 urday course on November 28, speaking 


M. Le Baron Vivant Deno 204 ipon How Our Roman Print and Script 


+ 
Classical Inscriptior 269 Came Down to Us 
Franklin and Louis XV] \ Nidet Lhe lectures upon Modern Arts of 
viller Group 27] Decoration scheduled to be given by Huger 


Accessions and Notes »s4  Elhott on December 13 and 20 will be given 


Pasly Kiasine of the America’ »v Richard F. Bach, the second lecture t 
Cort R deal especially with the Paris Expositior 

Childr S Hour ( Modern Decor \ Industr \rt 
ries Tt vy 

yn’s Vis \ S A N 


Paacac be Gale ha Beliains Eni THE MUSEUM CONCERTS 


tion—Membership—N | 


for the Study of Textiles—A Character lhe Trustees of the Museum take great 
1 1 , T y hy nr ] nr ry } +1 + 
istic Painting by H: O. Ta pleasure in announcing that hanks to 
Il hree Sacrificial Vessels from the Ten . , f ce +] f 

wie ; the generosity Of several trlends the rec 


ple of Heaven in Pekin 


; ] t lh \ 1 \ 
of Chalatinns orchestral concerts which have proved so 


ere ual popular during the past seven vears will be 
iISt O| CCesSsions ana n p. : 

dient Minks Beinte Ee »’ given again this season. There will be two 
Calendar of Lectur rR series as usual, the first on Saturday eve- 
sé iia Ol CELI CS 


th 


nings January 9, 16, 23, and 30, and th 


PHI SARG] NX] Mi VMORIAI second on Saturday evenings March 6, 13 
; 20, and 27. David Mannes will continu 


ENHIBITION igh RE: 


as conductor and the orchestra will consist 


lhe memorial exhibition of the works of | of over fifty plavers from the symphony 
the late John Singer Sargent heralded inthe orchestras of this city Mr. John D 
June BULLETIN, will be held at the Museum Rockefeller, Jr., has again manifested his 
trom January 1 through February 14 interest in these concerts by contributing 
the cost of one series, the Juilliard Musical 

OPENING OF THE CLOISTERS Foundation contributes two concerts, and 


the remaining two are provided by privat 


Ihe branch of the Museum 
[he Cloisters will be open to the publi 
‘arly next spring, probably on or about ) 
early next “ee prot ibly on or | A GIFT OF BRONZES 
May 1. Work on the installation of a new 
heating system, lighting, and other conven his month there is shown in the Room 


AnoOWN as 


donors 


iences for the visitors is now under wa of Recent Accessions a collection of twenty- 


Although the unavoidable delay is regret- three bronze statuettes and forty medals 


| his 
ting 
sical 
and 
vate 


oom 
nty- 
Pedals 


FIG. I. 

FOLDED ¢ 

STYLE OI 
AGATA 


YOUTH WITH 
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FRANC! 
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CENTI 





HIS ARMS 
HEAD, IN THI 
SCO DE SANIA 
ITALIAN, XVI 
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ind plaquettes of the Renaissan he masters lhe enthusiasm of the humanist 
generous gift of Ogden Mills. It will b for all survivals of classical art, an enthu- 
iT last Mr Mill Siasm characteristic of the Renaissance, eX- 


recalled that in Januar 


Pave a large § 





Through these two splendid donations the 
Museum collection becomes one of notabl 
mportancs The bronzes already in tl 
possession of the Museum and the rece 
dditions from Mr. Mills constitute ; 
valua ( I d exh tustive source [or th 
udy of the varving phases and 
different national 
trends of bronzewe 
the kR Nnaiss 
| rol the I 1) 
el IR ssank 
bronzes were popular 
among mateurs 
Visitors to the Scuola 
San Giorgio degl 
Schiavoni in Venice 
seeing Vittor Cat- 


painting of 
Saint Jerome in 


pace 10'S 


Study, are given an 
authentic contem- 
porary record ¢ h 
manner of lite o 

cultured man of th 


sixteenth century) 
| here 
chairs 


cate workmanship 


are ¢ 


a desk of del 


elaborate shrin« 

[here are rows of 

richly bound books FIG, 2 SEATED 
And along the ledg NORTH FRENCH 
above the wainscot 

stand medals and bronze statuettes—a 
horse and a nude figure in classical pos 
ittesting the Ipp | that Nese obit ts | 1d 


to collectors. 

[he Anonimo, 
yf the sixteenth century, bri 
the private collections of Padua, Venice, 


an unnamed chronicler 


WSINnG among 


Milan, mentions frequently bronze statu- 
ettes and medals of contemporary as well 
as Of antique workmanship. Of one Pad- 
uan collection he “The small gal 
loping horse in bronze is by Maestro Alvis¢ 
[he small Hercules striking the snake, in 
lhe numerous med- 


SaVS, 


bronze, is by the same 
als are partly by him and partly by other 





tended to these small sculptures in bronze 


include not only more or less fre 
of the then 


known, but also original work in the classi- 


ich 
cn 


wh 
copies few classical statues 
cal style 

The Head of Jupiter (fig. 4), 
century Italian bronze, is presumably cop- 
m ique. Was it perhaps 
made to deceive: 
lhe Renaissance con- 


a sixteenth- 


: a 


Cd 


the ant 


Was some 


in by 


nowmsseulsr 
times taken 


spurious antiques, 


lor example, when 


as 


M re helange lo’s ( upid 


ind Venus was sold 
to an ecclesiastical 
Pentieman as gen- 
uinely ancient G10- 


vanni dal Cavino, a 


sixteenth-centut 
medalist of Padua 
is chietly notorious 
for his imitations of 


ot tl 


Irom t he 


Roman coins 1¢ 
class which, 
source of supply, are 
known 


In 


as 


generally 
‘Paduans.’ 


addi- 


tion to these forgeries 
he also made a num- 
ber of portraits of 
NUDE WOMAN contemporaries.”? It 
OR FLEMISH is difficult to estab- 
lish the fact that 


s were sold to credulous collectors 
as WOrkKS OT classical antiquity, but it 
known that medals were made 
in the Renaissance as fakes. Two examples 
of Cavino’s work in the Mills gift are the 
medals of Faustina and of Helen of Sparta 

[he bronziers not only copied Roman 


Statuette 


1S 


definitely 


coins and bronzes, but were influenced and 
Inspired, in their original work, by antiqu’- 
ties at that time. Such influ- 


ence 1s apparent in the fine bronze statuett 


inearthed 


Ihe Anonimo, G. C. Williamson, editor 
London, 1903 

G. F. Hill, Portrait Medals of Italian Artists 
f the Renaissanc: London, 1912 
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lanist of a Youth with His Right Foot Resting on — traits, such as the bust of Andreas Doria; 





nthu- a Helmet, a sixteenth-century piece. The note, for example, among the new acces- 
e, ex- popularity of the antique, furthermore, sions the Frogs and the Rearing Horse 
onze. gave the sculptor an excuse for the model Partaking of both the animal and the nud 
> free ing of figures in the nude, a form of sculp- types, we have a pair of bronzes (fig. 3 
then ture of rare occurrence in the mediaeval representing two Centaurs, finely modeled 
lassi- period. The Youth with His Arms Folded _ pieces of the late sixteenth or early seven- 
over His Head (fig. 1) is an expression of teenth century, exemplifying in their mo- 
-ath- this interest in the undraped figure. It is mentary animation and vividness of char 
cop- in the stvle of Francesco da Santa Agata, acterization the new taste of the baroque 
haps a skilful artist of the north Italian school — period. 
ive: 
con- 
ome- 
1 by 
» as 
hen 
upid 
sold 
tical 
fen- 
Gio- 
), A 
ur 
lua 
hKOuUS 
of 
the 
the 
are 4 
as 
ldi- 
1es 
|m- % 
ol 
It Fit 3. CENTAUR, LATE XVI OR EARLY X\ 
ib- CENTURY 
al of the sixteenth century The bronzes of lo serve utilitarian purposes the br 
TS Gian Bologna and his school constitute a  zters made door-knockers, andirons, mor 
IS well-known class of sculptures in the classi- tars, sand-casters, and inkstands. In the col- 
de cal style, exemplifying by their mannered _ lection is a Venetian door-knocket [her 
es elegance the taste of the High Renaissance s also a marine monster free copy of 
he Based on Gian Bologna’s famous sculptur work by Bellano In the original the faci 
a. of the same subject are two groups of the of the monster is turned to growl th 
An Rape of the Sabines, Florentine work of the _ figure of Neptune with his trident, mounted 
1d late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. on the tail; in our example, probably used 
N- \nother bronze (fig. 2) in the collection, the as an inkstand, the Neptune has been lost 
u- Seated Nude Woman, ts by a north French Plaquettes and portrait models wer 
te or Flemish artist, whose style shows thé assiduously collected in the Renaissance 
5 influence of Gian Bologna [he extreme popularity of the medals 
The naturalistic trend found expression partly explained by the fact that ‘in th 
ts in the production of animal sculptures as fifteenth century no other form of mechar 
well as of nude human figures and of por- ical reproduction of an art was availabl 
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( Serve the purpose < Tne photograp! 
tod Perhaps at most celebrated 
Ital 1) ily 1 th prod 





plaquettes was the artist, of tl nort! 
Italian school of the fifteenth and the firs 
third of the sixteenth century, known 
Moderno. By him are three excellent 1 
liefs David, a Hercules and Cacus, and 
the Resurrection. Once attributed to th 


Italian school, but now generally recognized 


s German work of the sixteenth centur 





PORTRAIT MEDAL B 


THE YOUNGER 


Is a series of five plaques—representing 


Religion, Poverty, Wisdom, 
Virtue. 

The Italian medalists of the fifteenth and 
well 


Justice, and 


sixteenth centuries ar represented 


especially such sixteenth-century Italian 


LROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM O} AR] 


Antonio Abendio and Leon 


masters 


Leoni [here are examples by Pastorino, 
Poggin Matteo de Past, ( andida and 
thers. A portrait medal (fig. 5) in which 
he size and the plac ing of the head are del- 
ately related to the size of the plaque and 
to the inscription, is the work of “ Lysippus 
the Younger [here are several fin 
French bronzes by Guillaume Dupré, but 


the most interesting of the French examples 
s a bust portrait of Louis XIV. There 

dal by the German artist 
portrait of the Emperor 
Netherlands are 


th 


fine silver mx 
is Reinhard 
Phi 


nted by examples of 


repre- 
e work of Jonge- 
master who signed himselt 


nd of the 


Peg 


lincx ¢ 

Alexander 

JoserH BReEcK 

PAINTINGS BY REMBRANDT] 
AND HALS ON LOAN 


\ loan ot 


made to the 


prime importance has been 
Museum by Archer M. Hunt- 


ington. It consists of three 


paintings by 
Frans Hals. Four 
of these pictures were lent here on the occa- 
Hudson-Fulton Exhibition in 
and the fifth the Fiftieth 
Exhibition in 1920 

Rembrandt the Sa- 


Rembrandt and two by 
sion of the 
1QO00, Was In 
\nniversar\ 
Of the pictures by 


vant 1s perhaps the best known. It is ; 
three-quarters length of a man of a thought- 


ful countenance fantastically dressed 
standing with one hand on a bust of Homer 
the 


| asso or an ide al 


It has been suggested that personagt 
lorquato 


Be that as it 


represented 1s 


portrait of Virgil may, on 
feels sure that the head 1s a likeness of some 
The 


Inven- 


one who actually posed for the artist. 
bust of Homer is mentioned in the 
tory of Rembrandt’s effects. Signed and 
dated 1653, this picture has been widely 
known since the eighteenth century Be- 
irchase by Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 


t the famous Rodolphe 


lore 1ts p 


ton it formed part 


Kann Collection, Paris 

lhe portrait of Hendrickje Stoffels also 
comes from the Kann Collection. It was 
In 1060, according to the date fol- 


Hendrickje, who en- 


painted 
lowing the signature 


tered Rembrandt's household about 1050 


at the age of twenty-three ve: looks at 


its 


eone 


TINO, 


and 
hich 
 del- 
and 
pus 
fing 
but 
ples 


res 
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this time as though life had been hard 
on her; she appears weary and older than 
her age. 

She is shown younger and in a more at 
tractive aspect in the Flora, from the Earl 
of Spencer Collection, which according to 
Bode was painted about 1656 to 1658 \ 
bunch of leaves and red blossoms has been 
thrown over her hat and she carries more 
flowers in her apron, holding out a handful 


mother of the young man, if indeed there 
be any relationship at all between them 
In any event both pictures represent Hals 
at his best. Each of these pictures formed 
a part ol the Kodolphe Kann Collection 

hese paintings, for the greater conven 
ience of visitors, who will be anxious to see 
them, will be shown for one month in the 
Room of Recent Accessions. 


BRYSON BURROUGHS 





BOBBIN LACE COVER WITH 


LHI ARMS OF THE BELGIAN 


PROVINCES 


to some one outside of the frame toward 
whom she is looking 

The two pictures by Hals are said to 
represent Balthasar Coymans, alderman 
of Haarlem, and his wife, Dorothea Berck 
According to the inscription the man was 
twenty-six years old when the portrait was 
painted in 1645. He is an exquisite young 
man with a golden brown embroidered 
coat, an enormous collar, and a tall hat 
over his long curly hair. The lady in the 
second portrait is much older. She, we 
read under her family arms at the left, was 
] 


fiftv-one in 1644—old enough to be th 


LACES OF HISTORICAI 
INTERES] 


[wo historical documents of exceptional 
interest have been recently added to the 
collection of laces: one, an American piec 


with the arms of the United States, pre- 


sented by Mrs. William Carter; the other 
a cover of bobbin lace mad the lact 

] { Fr + +h ¢eoey f ¢} \ -l4 
make;&rs Ol Belgium at the tin ) ( World 


War, the gift of Mrs. Vernon H. Kellogg 
Few of the laces worn by our American 
ancestors remain to this generation. Whuil 


t t { rir lonn ' 1 ty N 
Venetian poin S oured in han Dor ol 








THI 





he fe nd Mechlin was worn by the 
lies of si | distinction painted by St 

I Cople nd Bl kbut onl ( 

nstances have any of these | SUrVIVE’ 

| \ mn pieces ¢ it | eTes | tin <« 
ré 1 1 nt cture ré tne ar 

Venetian needlepoint, preserved he 


New York Historical Society, worn by 
Robert R. Livingston when he was a judg 
Colonial New York, and a strip of needl 
in the sixth 
Shrimpton 


point owned by a great-niect 
Mrs. Samuel 
New 
termed, 


generation) ol 


ho came to England in 1072. Of 
Strictly speaking 


there is but htth 


what may be 


\merican-made lace, 





WITH THI 


BOBBIN LACE, AMERICAN, 


ARM OF THE UNITED STATES 


cherished as 


ttered bits 
a lace pillow and some 


trace: a few sca 
nily heirlooms, 
short lengths of Ipswich lace in the col- 
Essex Institute at Salem, 
and the old Huguenot 
pillow in the Historical House at New 
Paltz, New York, are the only documentary 


} 
] 


among the earl\ 


lection of the 
Massachusetts, 


evidence of lacemaking 
colonists. 

Ipswich, one of the mother-towns of 
New England, seems to have been the onl\ 
lacemaking was carried 


settlement where 


on to any extent This town dates 
and its founders 
the midland coun- 


and Bedfordshire 


great 
from about 1634 
of English stock from 
ties of Buckinghamshire 


Were 


\ccording to Mrs. Palliser, these counties 
had been traditional centers of lacemaking 
even prior to the departure of the Puritans 
for the new world. It is but 
therefore, that this native craft should have 
gradually developed among the American 


branches of these English families. Of its 


natural, 


200 
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ol lrov. 


ARI 


there IS no available data: 


early n 


only in rare 


stor\ 
town records 
New England 
other than that 
Not until 
referenci 


instances do the 


ind economic histories of 


make anv mention of lac« 


imported by local merchants 


Revolutionary davs 1s there any 


to this household art as a 


Wage-earming 


occupation, but from that time on, the 


industry seems to have developed rapidly 


and at the height of its prosperity (about 


1790) the Ipswich workers are said to 
have produced no less than forty thous- 


and yards annually Today, descendants of 


these lacemakers, recounting the history 


as it has been handed down, state that one 
woman pricked the patterns, for which she 
charged ten cents, and that another acted 
as agent, traveling by stage-coach between 


Ipswich and Boston, often trading the lace 


in the farming districts for butter, cheese, 
How much these small earnings 


New 


told in the story ol 


a Virs 


ears supported a 


and eggs 
meant in the simple life of the sturdy 


England patriots 1s 
Harris, 


one of these Ipswich women 


who tor over three ' family 


children by lacemaking during the 
who refused 


] 
It IS 1act 


Imprisonment of her husband 


to swear allegiance to the King 
} that 1s 


Ol this period preserved in the 


Essex Institute and that 1s directly de- 


scended from English Buckinghamshire 


pillow lace —narrow edgings designed in 


patterns such as could be worked in 


he lace presented to the Museum bi 
Virs (carter 1S ol 


a more elaborate pattern 


than these Ipswich laces |! hough it is of 


tvpe, its technique would require 


the same 


manipulating the bob- 


consid rable 


bins. The design, based on the arms ot 


the United States, has the spread eagle 


bearing a barred shield on its breast 


enclose 


above which two crossed palms 
a small field wherein a group of thirteen 


dots, worked in point d’esprit, represent the 
thirteen original states 

The history of this piece 
Mrs. Carter, represents it as the wedding 
lace of her grandmother, Harriet Hillhouse, 
Montville, Connecticut 


furnished by 


who was born at 
and who married David Buel, Ir., 

New York, in May, 
Norwichtown, Connecticut, where she then 


In 1792, 
iS14, at 


lata: 


‘ords 
land 
that 
Inti] 
“nee 
ling 
the 
idly 
Out 
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lived. Her mother, Elizabeth Mason Hill- 
house, was a nativeof Lebanon, Connecticut, 
and was reputed to be a skilled needle- 
woman and a designer of real artistic merit. 

Time may disclose some connection be- 
tween this heirloom and another treasured 
document—illustrated by Mrs. Vanderpoel! 

owned by a Mrs. Nelson, a wedding dress 
trimmed with lace of the same eagle pattern 
said to have been made by Catherine van 
Houton, who was born in Paterson in 1806 
and married in 1830. Miss van Houton 
was educated at the private school of Miss 
De Lancey at Orange, New Jersey, wher 
lacemaking was part of the curriculum 

It is to be hoped that the display of this 
lace in the American Wing may be the 
means of stimulating interest in locat- 
ing other documents associated with this 
phase of a domestic art that reflects a more 
personal and intimate side of American life, 
when women’s interests had not yet reached 
bevond the limited confines of the house 
hold. 

lhe lace cover presented by Mrs. Kel- 
logge recalls the tragic vears of the German 
occupation of Belgium, when through the 
\mer- 
ican Committees Belgium was kept sup- 


cooperation of the English and 


plied with the necessary thread for her 
lacemakers. This piece, which represents 
the finest quality of modern Belgian pillow 
lace, requiring many bobbins and _ tech- 
nically skilled workers, has an heraldi 
design that combines in a central panel, set 
In a rose-patterned field of Valenciennes, 
arms of the Belgian provinces worked in 
Mechlin technique; in these the rampant 
lion is a recurrent motive. It was made 
in grateful acknowledgment of Mrs. Kel- 
logg’s devoted service to the cause ot 
Belgian relief, when she was brought into 
close personal touch with many of the 
lacemakers, and at the close of the war was 
presented to her by the workers from the 
different centers. These laces will be dis- 
plaved in the Room of Recent Accessions 
and later the eagle lace will be placed in 
the American Wing and the Belgian piece 
with the modern laces in Gallery H_ to. 
FRANCES Morris. 


tmily Noyes Vanderpoel, American Lace and 


Lace-makers, pl. 65 


RED-FIGURED GREEK 
VASES 


PHREE 


lhe Museum has recently acquired three 
red-figured Athenian vases of unusual 
importance, which are shown this month 
in the Room of Recent Accessions Fore- 
most among them is a magnificent krater 
(figs. 1-3) with volute handles, set on a 
separate stand and rising to a total height 
of 26 in. (66 cm. lhe whole is a beautt- 
ful composition, comparable to an archi- 
tectural design. The varying widths of the 
mouldings on the neck and on the foo 


and the contour of the ribbed body and 


of the high handles? form a complex, har- 
monious scheme. How much value the 
Greeks placed on such interrelated propor- 
tions Plotinus’s definition of beauty can 
To the question: “What is it 


that impresses you when you look at some- 


teach us. 


thing, attracts you, captivates you and fills 
you with joyr” he gives the answer: ‘“‘We 
are all agreed that it is the interrelation of 
parts toward one another and toward the 
whole, with the added element of beauty 
in color, which constitutes beauty as per- 
ceived by the eve; in other words that 
beauty in visible things as in everything 
else consists of symmetry and proportion. 
In fact nothing simple and devoid of parts 
can be beautiful, only a composite.” This 
joy of the Greeks in proportion 1s_ the 
reason, we may take it, that their vases are 

th subtly interrelated parts, 
ike the pots ol other nations 


composites, wi 
and have not, | 
simple, inarticulated profiles. And so, to 
appreciate the peculiar beauty of Gree! 
shapes in general and of the intricate form 
of our krater in particular we must tak 
the pleasure and interest that the Greel 
did in “symmetry and proportion.” 

he decoration of the krater 1s adapted 
to accentuate and give full value to its 
various parts. Each of the four mouldings 
of the rim has a delicate, ornamental pat- 


[he upper parts of the handles have been re 


stored; also some pieces in the rim and neck 


Ennead, |, vi, 1. Though Plotinus lived in 
the third century A. D. his teachings are largely 
borrowed from Plato and other pl 


the fifth and fourth centuries B. ( 


yssophers of 








THE Mi 


~ Mine ; 
en The b ae 
he mouldings ot t 1 1 | 
nal red b | oO emphasiz ell 
4 nes T 7 ‘) Olt T SIn Y 
: : 
D CS .) } eS eo " db 
Tf | ] ; 
1 IVY pattern ar di palmettes 
the attachments 
Mur interest cente! th sured deck 





ration on the neck (Tigs. I and 2).* 1 Nie 


subject 1s Dionysos, with his cllow 

of Satyrs and VMiaenads ma ng mus on 
the flute, dancing to its musk id pursuin 
and attacking each other with the us 
and abandon of these wild wood 1 cr 
tures. The different postures, in which 
there is a marked preference for obl ( 
lines, introduce the needed rict n the 
set scheme of the vas¢ ust aS In a Gres 
temple the sculptural decoration th 





bit 2 DRAWING 


and 1 


he 


Impression Of monotony 


} + ] * } , 
he pediments relieves the regu- 
ol t and prevents an) 


The drawing of 


cOMpos tion 


the figures on our krater is very delicate, the 
lines being extraordinarily fine. 
of the 


when a delicate grac 


is that second half of 


tury, 
the former sturdiness and crispness. 


scenes on our krater are among the best 
examples of this later period, showing us 
its daintiness and charm to the full, wit! 
little sign as vet of the softness which led 
to decay. The names of the figures ar 


added in white letters considerably 


now 


‘These drawings are by 


Museum stafl 


LROPOLTI 


AN MUSEUM 


aded, as follows: on the side with Dionysos, tw 
from left to right: Swuos, illegible, Kqwyos, sO 
Avov aos Xopiddos, K+ NTLXOPa Labloly; W 
on the other side, from left to right: M 


v ’ 5 Pn aaiacaie ree 
Yiuos, Evpvécix|n, not preserved, 


An, 


Ko el WOLa IN OMOLOLE Simos In subject \] 
and style these scenes can be connected th 
with three calyx kraters—in the British 


of Mr. Gul- 
in the Hope Collec- 


In Lh 


p Ssession 


and formerly, 


1 
ON NECK I RATE! Fl¢ RI 3 
tion®; and in Vienna,’ respectively. J. D. 
Beazl has combined these with several 
other vases under the “Coghill Group” (so 
called after the Hope \ formerly in the 
Coghill Collection s forming a_ unified 
class, though not necessarily all byone hand. 
The Hope, the British Museum, and our 
krater are very close in style and certainh 
by the same artist, some of the figures re- 
peating the identical poses almost line for 
11M 
a 

ON NEC OF KRATER ble RI ; 

The other two newly acquired vases ar 
both of the bell krater shape, of fine, sturdy 
proportions, showing in their slight varia- 
tions from each other the variety that can 
be attained in the same form by slightl\ 

inging the curve of the body, or of the 
foot or the rim They are both works ol 
the Early Free Style (about 400-420 B. ¢ 
ind can be ttributed to well-known 
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two vases? is by the Villa Giulia Painter,” 
so named after one of his chief works, the 
Women Holding Hands, in the Villa Giulia 
Museum." — It is decorated with tall stand- 
ing figures in statuesque poses: Apollo, 


Artemis, and Leto on one side (fig. 4 


and on the other 


the names are inscribed 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OTF AR] 
an old man with white hair and beard 
and two women (fig. 5). We note the 


characteristics of this painter’s drawing 
the eye with upper lid and 
marked and the dot much nearer the upper 
lid than the lower, which gives the face a 


small mouths and 


eyelashes 


dreamy expression; the 








G. 3. KRATER WITH DECORATION OI 
SATYRS AND MAENADS 
, \cc. no. 24.97.96. Height,14,", in. (37 cm strong chins: the collar bones without tl 
he \ » } » va » mre > Imir , 
he vase is unbroken and the figures are admit-— gual arcs at the inner ends: the fit 
ably preserved; but the glaze has disappeared “ey bans os jul 
‘ie c f +h | , . sohtly ay 1] 
in large portions of the vase and these have been = FM lines for the drapery, shghtly undula 
repainted to improve the effect of the pictures ing to impart a feeling of life and moti 
Phe Villa Giulia Painter is an abl ster 


lhe bad preservation of the glaze seems to b 
{ the black 


due to the forming of crystals beneath 


giaze which by their expansion chipped off th 
surface; perhaps water containing salt glaze 
came in contact with the vase in the grave 


by a modern hand 


[he chipping was not done 
I}lus- 


appeared beneath the incrustation 


uogue 


for it 
trated in the ¢ 


1924, New York. no. 632 


anessa Sale Cat: January 


who could produce such 


Hermes Holding the 
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British Museum” and the family of Silens are three standing women in Ionic chitons 
n Karlsruhe Most of his paintings, and mantles with fillets in their hair, rather 
however, consist of quiet, beautiful, rather irelessly executed. Our paintings are spe- 
tiff figures with little animation or imag lally close to another attractive musical 
inative interest, but of a lofty serenity akin scene by the Danaé Painter on a bell krater 


Periklean 
deities must rank among hi 


to sculptures. Our 


group ol 
s best works ol 
this type her IS a good deal of repetl 


\ illa 


compare 


tion the Giulia Painter’s work 


We our running woman 
and bearded man with two almost identical 


In 
may 


figures on a krater in Karlsruhe.’ The 
artist was evidently not so much interested 
n constantly inventing new motives as in 


producing his quiet, majestic pictures; and 


he was content to use for this purpose the 


ame designs in different combinations 
he second bell krater’ has been attrib 
ted by Beazley'® to the Danaé Painter 
the artist of the hydria in Boston with 
Danaé and Perseus in the chest On its 
main side (fig. 6) we see a Woman seated on 
cushioned chair playing the lyre, whil 
two of her companions stand before her in 
rapt attention. They are inside a house, 


he 


in the un- 


for there is a column on either sid 
artist has shown his originalit, 
the 


usual 


poses lyre-player in a three- 
quarter view (including the face) with the 
back of the instrument turned toward the 


spectator, and one of the listeners standing 


with her hands on her companion’s shoul- 
ders, in a charmingly affectionate attitude. 


Both women have a far-away expression, 
they by the 


We have here one of those rare and precious 


for are much moved music. 


things in Greek vase painting, a representa- 
tion of emotional exaltation, comparable to 
the Orpheus painting in Berlin,’* and the 
three musicians on the amphora in the 
British Museum.!® At the back of the vase 

I \ 


4 


492; cf. Beazley ises in America 153 


Dp 


RoGmische Mittheilungen, X XVII, pl. X, 1 


‘Romische Mittheilungen, XXVIII, p. 286 
ig. | 

Acc. no. 23.160.80. Height, 11¢ In 0.2 
m It has been put together from several 
pieces with a few restorations 

Attische Vasenmaler, p. 364, n { 

Acc. no 03.792 

8Buschor, Griechische Vasenmalerei 19 

143 

’E 271; Buschor, op. cit., p. 199, fig. 144 


in Vienna with Apollo and two Muses, one 
plaving the flute, the other the lyre. Com- 
mon traits in the drawing are the rendering 
of the eyes with the triangular iris in diluted 
glaze; the long noses slightly turned up at 
the tips; the angular hands with diminutive 


strokes for the knuckles; 


; and the represen- 
tation of the garments with a tendency for 
long hooked lines in the folds of the mantles, 
In the three-quarter face of our lyrist the 
eyes are shown in two profile views, making 
her a lingering archaism 
conquered, 


look Cross-e@\ ed 


slowl\ 


Ver\ 


GisELA M. A. RICHTER 


M. LE BARON VIVANT DENON 


We in Museum circles who feel that 
the present-da\ collecting of objects of 
art is What might be termed “le dernier 
cri,” receiv jolt upon turning back the 
pages of museum history to the Baron 


Vivant Denon, one of the greatest collec- 
tors that ever lived \s early as 1770 


‘i 


we find M. Denon exercising his exquisit« 


and extraordinarily catholic taste in the 
forming of his own vast private collection 
Forty years later, antiquities of Egypt 


and the Orient, Mexican 
and Peruvian idols, Etruscan, Indian, and 
\frican relics were housed with paintings 
drawings all 
the roof of the building on the Quai Voltaire 
that 1s now the establishment of the house 
of Champion, noted booksellers and pub- 
lishers. The collection had grown to such 
inclusive proportions at the death of M 
Denon hundred ‘ars ago to 
become virtually history of art, when, 
in the form of lithographed plates with 
notes by Amaury Duval, the whole was 
published in 1829. It appeared in four 
folios bearing the title ‘“Monuments des 
\rts du Dessin. Chez les Peuples Tant 
Anciens que Modernes.” Of special in- 
terest to this department is the superb 
print collection of Denon and his own etch- 
ings and lithographs which have given him 


(areece, Rome, 


and prints of schools under 


‘ 
\ 


one t as 


a 


KRATER: 
AND 


APOLLO, 
LETO 





ARTEMIS 


KRATER: OLD 
rwO WOMEN 





FIG. O. 


KRATER: 


MUSIC 


Al 


SCENI 


MAN 


\ 
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i place in the history of prints. Catalogues 


record that his possessions ranged from the 


fifteenth century to his contemporaries, 


including such gems as a first state of the 


“Hundred Guilder” print as well as some 


wo hundred other Rembrandts, 238 


t 
Lucas of Leydens, and 1,574 Callots 


These had been bought, for the most part 


the sale of the noted collection ol 


\ntoine-Marie Zannetti in 1791, 


/ 


brilliant im- 


whos 
cabinet contained singularly 


pressions. 


‘Il est des hommes (en petit nombre 
dont toute la vie n’est qu'une suite dk 
jouissances, un réve de bonheur. En vain 


erondent autour d’eux les vents déchainés 


les orages: les vents semblent respecte 
leur nacelle, qui, toujours peinte di 


riantes couleurs, glisse doucement au mi 


lieu des flots irrités’’—so Amaury Duval 
begins his Notice upon the hfe and works 


lhe short- 


him thus 


of M. le Baron Vivant Denon 


est biographical notes describx 


“Membre de l'Institut de France, di 
recteur général des musées et de la Mon 
naie des médailles, officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, chevalier des ordres de Sainte- 
Anne de Russie et de la Couronne de 
Baviere.”” Even the longer essays of 
Clément de Ris, Anatole France, and 


others pive but glimpses into one of the 
most fascinating lives of the Revolutionary 
and Empire periods in France. Blessed 
by the gods, beloved by some of the great- 
est men and women of his time, Denon 
lived gloriously and completely—a 
bon-vivant. We see in the contemporary) 
portraits of engravers and medalists one 


true 


who has throughout his life drunk deep ol 
the richest wine of life and found it very 
good. 

3orn in Chalon-sur-Sadne in 1747, 
Denon, by the will of his parents, was des- 
tined to study law. He was sent for this 
purpose to Paris However, he 
found Paris a most enchanting and divert- 
ing spot in which to do everything but 
study law that he 
had a talent for drawing and a consuming 
passion for all things beautiful. Where- 
upon he became a dashing young man- 
about-town, selecting as associates young 


artists and men of letters, and becoming 


in 1707 


-also, 1e discovered 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARTI 


especially well known in the theatres. In 
his enthusiasm for the beauty of the ac- 
tresses of the Comédie Francaise he wrote 
a play for them, “Julie, ou le bon Pére,” 
and because it was Denon’s, it was played; 
however, it has been admitted to have been 
a very weak, mediocre affair. His love of 
beauty drove him to seek every opportunity 
king, Louis XV, and his 

he attention of Louis was directed 
one day this man 
served him so closely. “‘Que voulez-vous?”’ 
replied 
after in- 


of viewing the 
court 
upon voung who ob- 

“Vous voir, sire,” 
flattered 
his birth, accorded him the 
gardens and apartments of 


King 
The 


said the 
Denon 


Louis, 


the palace Thus Denon started the 
first of the three important parts into 
Which his lite has been divided by some 


biographers. As a courtier, he 
Was a great success. His gallantry, charm- 
and the most engaging smiles 
upwards 
won for him the hearts 
and strangely enough, 
His abilities 
whole court 


ing repartee 
from lips that curved delicately 
corners | 
ladies, 
ie nobles as well 


kept the 


those of t 
raconteul 


dy a 


amused. The Pompadour, having taken 
up the arts, became his friend and pupil. 
[he King, aware of his rare taste in the 
fine arts, placed under his care his cabinet 
of medals and engraved stones 

Atter Pompadour’s death, Denon, de- 
travel, king to 
him as Petersburg, 

lalleyrand minister. 


siring 
send 
where 
His favor was granted, he departed for 
Russia and another 


petitioned the 
attaché to St. 
was” then 
scored Success) as 
diplomat. He became inordinately skilled 
in intrigue, so much so that the worthy 
Catharine and the Grand-duke Paul, her 
conceived a for him 
amounting almost to hatred 
of the court had a way of 
secrets into the ears of the 


which Catharine found most disconcerting. 


successor dislike 
Che ladies 
whispering 


belov ed | Yenon 


At the death of Louis XV, Denon was 
recalled to Paris, stopping on the way 
to visit the Comte de Vergennes, who 


and_ had 
minister of 


Sweden 


post ol 


was ambassador to 
aspirations for the 

Vergennes was just then 
an alliance with the Swiss 


foreign affairs. 
arranging for 


200 
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t 


Confederation. Denon performed a mis- the smiling graces of its beautiful womet 


sion for Vergennes in Switzerland and met He aroused himself, however, upon finding 
with Voltaire, who was living in seclusion his name on the list of emigrés and, in the 


‘ ] | 
t 


in his chateau at Ferny. They had much face of all common sense, he returned to 
in common; the same love for beauty Paris. The “‘green-eved monster’ Robes- 


and acclaim, quick perception of ridicule pierre and the painter David came to his 
however slight, and a suitable come-back assistance \ vear previous Denon had 
with which to meet it, characterized them published a defense of one of David's 
both lhe years 1770-85 were spent in paintings in the Salon, whereupon thi 


Naples, to which Denon was sent as sec- painter had become his sworn friend. His 





pn 





ee eet Scene ye 
ah 








retary of the Embassy under the Comte d¢ name was st! St 
Clermont-d’Amboise. After three years proscribed and, to show his whole-hear 
the ambassador was recalled and Denon © republicanisn Yenon collaborated w 
remained in charge of affairs. He then David in designing the new Republic c 
took up with great fervor his neglected tumes—which | cribed as 
joy of collecting and engraving and fairly ‘“‘combination of the dress of a Roman sen 
turned the Embassy into a museum. It ator, of an Hungarian magnat 1 of 
has been hinted that it was this aestheth crobat 
orgy and the subsequent neglect of duty Phe I re rok Der began 
that brought about the appointment of a 1798 with his meeting with Napole 
new ambassador and Denon’s return to The lovel sephine M me le Beau- 
Paris. The next three years were spent harnais before her marriage to the consul 
In making prints and in writing. His brought hin r hus i her inter 
etching of The Adoration of the Shepherds cession obtained a place for him in tl 
after Luca Giordano, brought him ad- Egyptian Expedition, pl for 
mission into the Academy of Painting were 1 inder w 1) 1 | 
lhe Revolution raged in France—Denon © sketching tools wer ‘r Gener 
engraved and basked in the sun of Italy and Desaix, and when the monumental res 
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the Expedition were published in 
ISog-13, 141 Of Denon’s sketches accom- 
panied it Anatole France tells an amusing 
story of the Expedition. One d whilk 
ne oti ( tl | kpedition Was ing 
p the Nile, Denon upon seeing some ruins 
ried out, “| must make a picture of this! 
He demanded that his companions dis 
embark, ri t upon the plain, and 
eatin msel pon tl sand, began to 
iraw \s | Ww. f shing his work 
bullet whistled over his paper He raised 
his head and saw an Arab, who having 
missed him was reloading his gun. Denon 
red his own from the ground and sent 


bullet into the Arab’s chest, closed his port- 


olio, and went back to the boat Tha 


evening he showed his drawing to the 


horizon line was not straight “Oh!”’ said 


Denon, “it is the fault of that Arab—h«e 
fired too soon 

\fter his return from Egypt in 1800 
he was appointed director of museums and 


assumed active charge of the Louvre and 


did much towards developing the “ Empire 
style.’ As director of the mint he de 
signed many of the Napoleonic coins and 
medals, doubtless with prevision and mal- 
ice repeating to himself the substance 
of Gautier’s lines about the medal and 


the emperor 


‘Et la médaille austére 
Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 

Révele un empereur.”’ 


He accompanied his emperor in all cam- 
paigns, always armed with | 
book. He would brave the gravest dan 
gers to secure a drawing. It has been said 
that at Eylau Napoleon himself went 
out to rescue Denon, who sat sketching 
while bullets rained about him. It was 
Denon who made the selection of plunder. 


Is sketch 


| General Desaix remarked that his 


Hardly had a country been vanquished 


before Denon gathered together all the 


rare objects of art he found desirable, the 
release of which was one of the conditions 

peacc Ihese he placed in the Louvre 
It was Denon who planned the¢ public 
monuments and memorials and = when 
Napoleon’s glory was over, it was Denon 
who resisted almost to imprisonment the 
removal by the allied soldiers of the pre- 
cious plunder from the Louvre. In Octo- 
ber, 1815, the alhed depredations being 


completed, he retired to private life in the 


Ihe cataloguing of his priceless privat 
collections (which he constantly enriched 
it being reported that he had attended an 
uction two days before his death) and th 


companionship of brillant men and women 


made happy the last vears of his life. His 
possessions and friends echoed and_re- 
flected the glory that had been his The 


fifteenth-century reliquary which 1s said to 
have held a bone of Moheére and another of 
la Fontaine, a tooth of Voltaire, hairs from 
che of Henry IV, a drop of Na- 


the moust: 
poleon’s blood, and a bit of the beautiful 
body of Inés de Castro, which her royal 
lover had exhumed, disclosed the sentimen- 
tality of a true man of his period. He 
amused himself during tl 


his life by helping to make the newly 


ie fair charms of many of his more beautt- 


ful friends. He fulf lled periec tly his horo- 


scope revealed to him at the age of seven 
by a Bohemian gypsy who declared that 
he would be “loved by women, would go to 
Court, and a beautiful star would shine 
upon him.” He demanded much of life, 
Noblesse oblige” 


and he gave as much as he took. One 


vet his code was one of 
feels upon turning back to the opening 
lines of Amaury Duval that there should 
be penciled in the margin—‘‘True, but 
as much by his own efforts and fortitude!” 
MARGARET H. DANIELS. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 
ACCESSIONS 


CLASSICAL 
RECEN] 


small 


only a 


The Museum 
number of Greek and Latin inscriptions 
les those on the Cypriote tombstones 
It is, therefore 


pe SSesses 


besid 


of the Cesnola Collection. 


century. 
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[he artist’s signature 1s not an 
unusual feature, over five hundred signed 
known. The epitaphs 


being 
of the sixth to fourth 
many of which have 
reflect the spirit of Greek funerary 


ture and voice the simplicity with whi 


gravestones 
century B. ¢ SO 
come down to us 
sculp 


} 





FIG. I ATTIC INS(¢ 


satisfaction to have 


a greal 
fig. 1) of the 


inscription 


Atti 


period, beautifully lettered and in a goo 


state of preservation. This was bought 


Paris and is said to be from Athens. It 
exhibited, with three other 
iects, inthe Room of Recent 
consists of the following epitaph, cut on 
limestone 334 in. x 124 in: 


Accessions 


Slab ol 





FIG. 2. DOR I¢ 


TATNHP 
ayatov 


XNaipednuov rode onua 
1g) t ’ , r 9 
\Giavovtos ‘Audixap|n|s 


6|Alomupouevols}" Paidiuos Eroie 


“Amphichares, the dead youth’s f: 
mourning 
to Chairedemos. 
It is in the Attic 


boustrophedon, * plough-fashion,’ 


Phaidimos made 


dialect 


to left and left to right in alternate lines 
sixth 


the characteristic manner of the 


acquired an 
archak 


inscribed ob- 


INSCRIPTION ON 


€0TN|KN 


TALOa 


fath 
a good son, erected this stone 


and is written 
 1e., right 


the Greeks ac¢ 
Our example, with its 


is typical of such inscriptions 


adequac \ and 
restraint, 

\n amusing little jug of incised bucchero 
H. 4,\, in.), found at Viterbo, has : 


Chalcidian alphabet It was 


d 
intended as a child’s tov and ts 1n the shape 


the stopper formed by th 


of a coc 
iunty head and comb; the stopper, mout 


BRONZI 


and handle are pierced so 


string lhe 


| 
th 


could be made fast with a 
peculiar interest primitive 
1 a few other examples are 


ich 
of such 


daria, of whicl 
is that 


known they help to establish the 


order of the letters in the early alphabet, 


even preserving in their proper sequence 
the sibilants G4 and M. The Greek 
language took these signs over bodily from 


the ‘“‘Phoenician’”’ mother alphabet, and 


though it had no use for them, being less 
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I I t sounds, yet preserved them with others of its kind, which have sur 
phabetical list hus the letters vived in great numbers. First comes the 

FF and ?, having fal nto disuse, wert statement that the given deme or boulé has 
rel ned in the | St to! ppear mucl l; tel PASSE d the de CTE eWadicar|ro] and the n 
Ss numeral Ihe o which is repeated follows an enumeration of the privileges 
re the @ was wt n bv mis rred: immunity ({a7]éeXevav), perhaps 
This order of the last thi the nght to hold property (€[xrnow |) and 

rs is characteristic of tl Western so on Mention 1s made in the third ling 
phal roup, as d shed from thi of the gamorot (yapopwr), as the landed 


eastern, Which has the familiar@ yy. The proprietors were called in Sparta and her 





FI 2 pu F INC ED BUCCHERO \RE WITH CHALCIDIAN ALPHABI 
\ third document (fig. 2), this time in- In the last line the name of Hipparchos, 
cribed on a small sheet of bronze, is part o possibly that of an official, occurs in the 
an early filth-century psephisma or special venitive Case 
decree. The psephtsmata of Greek cits \ Roman bronze tessera less than an 
states were the ordinary enactments by — inch square has the abbreviated inscription 
ballot, as distinguished from the supreme SALVISDD 


{ 
laws (vowot to which they had to con- NNALPIN 
Mh 
form. Our example 1s of an honorary VSSCFEFECI] 
nature, conferring certain privileges on which may be expanded to read “‘Salvis 


some person who nas rel served well Or the dominis nostris, \lpinus votum, sacra 
state. It is in the Doric dialect and was  cognoscens, fecit’’—a statement to the 
found on the site of the ancient Acrae, a_ effect that a certain soldier of the cohors 


colony of Syracuse, which in turn was {/pint has accomplished his vow. Our 


a Spartan colony. It 1s too fragmenta tessera forms only another example of the 


to be understood except by comparison almost endless variety of uses to which the 
Compare the example from Formello, Rob Romans put these slips of bronze. 


erts, Greek Epigraphy, I, p. 17 CHRISTINE ALEXANDER. 


n 
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FRANKLIN AND LOUIS XVI—A 
NIDERVILLER GROUP 


We have no more charming and charac- 
teristic reminders of the cordial relations 
existing between France and the voung 
\merican Republic than the figures, med- 


at Passy. <A society which, after the fash- 
ion of the Queen, affected a sophisticated 


his homely 


simplicity was captivated 
anecdotes and shrewd criticisms 

That he enjoyed his réle of celebrity we 
know from his letters to his family and 
friends. He wrote to Mrs. Hewson from 





FRANKLIN AND LOUIS VI 


GROUP IN WHITE BISCI 

FACTORY OI 

als, and busts of Washington, Lafayette, 
and Franklin made in France in the years 
following the American Revolution. The 
first American representative at the court 
of Louis XVI was as celebrated a figure in 
France as was Lafayette in America. His 
genius was recognized and acclaimed; his 
grave simplicity of manner and appearance 
provided for the court the novelty which 
assured his popularity. The learned and 
the frivolous worlds rolled up to Benjamin 
Franklin’s door in the Hétel de Valentinois 


PORCELAIN FROM THI 


NIDERVILLER 


Passy in 1777: “Figure to yourself an old 
man, with gray hair appearing under a 
martin fur cap among the powdered head 
of Paris. It this odd figure that salute 
vou.’ lo Mrs. Sarah Bache, dated Pass 

3 June, 1779!: “The clay medallion of m« 
you say you gave to Mr. Hopkinson w 

the first of the kind made in France \ 


variety of others have been made since of 
different sizes; some to be set in the lids of 
snuff boxes, and some so small as to bi 


CPinhn R; yw. Taf res 
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worn in rings; and the number sold are in- however; the commissioners then were re- 
credible. These, with the pictures, busts ceived at court and full diplomatic rela- 
and prints, (of which copies are spread tions were established. This was an event 


everywhere,) have made your father’s face 


SO that 


as well known as that of the moon 
»durst not do anything that would oblige 


n 
him to run away, as his phiz would discover 


him wherever he should venture to show 


It 
verstating the facts 


terial of 1 


Franklin was 
[he appearance in ey 
unpretentious figure of this untitled Amer- 


ery ma he 
ican 1S a witness to his immense popularity 
His portrait is seen with char- 
in the late eighteenth- 
rooms of the 


in kurops 
acteristic frequency 


and early nineteenth-century 
American Wing; in small busts of French 
in a Wedgwood plaque of black 
N prints, in statuettes of Staff 


even on the printed 


bronze, 


basalt, 1 ord- 


shire glazed pottery, 

linen bed hangings of the Haverhill bed- 
room. The English artists and manufac- 
turers, moved by sympathy for the Amer- 
ican cause or guided by commercial fort 
sight, were not slow in meeting the general 


demand for representations of Franklin 

The Wilham H. Huntington Collection 
of portraits of Washington, Lafayette, 
Museum 


ana 
Franklin, bequeathed to the in 
1883, contains an example of the fine group” 
in white biscuit porcelain commemorating 
the most event of Franklin’s 
mission to France, 
0, 1779, of two treaties between His Most 

and the United States; 


Christian Majest' 
the one of amity and commerce, the other 


for mutual defense should England attempt 


important 
the signing on February 


to obstruct the commerce between the two 


Liberty, sovereignty, and inde- 
pendence, absolute and unlimited, 


United States, together 


nations. 
were 
guaranteed to the 
with all the possessions they might have 
at the close of the war. To the French 
king, in return, were guaranteed his posses- 
sions in the West Indies. 

The signing of the treaties was not a 
public occaSion. Franklin wrote to Thomas 
Cushing,’ on February 21, that the treaties 
had been signed on February 6 but were 
kept secret. The news leaked out, 

Now on exhibition on the 
American Wing in the alcove under the stairs. 

‘John Bigelow, Life of Franklin, vol. II, p. 416 


soon 


first floor of the 


to 


important enough to be mentioned by 
Madame Du Deffand in a letter to Horace 
W alpole, dated March 1778, and it 
probably provided the modeler with the 
for group. “Since that 
Franklin has been presented to 


>? 
Inspiration his 
letter Mr 
the King. 
twenty insurgents, three or four of whom 
Franklin wore a dress of 
white 


He was accompanied by some 


wore a uniform. 


reddish (modore) velvet hose, his 
hair hanging loose, his spectacles on his 
nose, a white hat under his arm. | 
not know what title he will have, but he 


like all the 


do 
will go to court every Tuesday 
rest of the diplomatic corps.” 
In the group in the Museum collection‘ 
the King holds in his hand a document on 
which Is written in gold “‘ Liberté des mers”’ 
and “‘Independence de l’Amerique.”— Thx 
modeling of the group is exceptionally skil- 
very regal and splendidly 
whole composition cleverly 


ful, the King 


rr bed, and the 


balanced the work of an accomplished 
sculptor. The figure of Franklin is un- 
usually lively. The late William C. Prime 


in the manuscript notes to his collection 
in the possession of Princeton University, 
his “The Franklin 


evidently original here, and not 


gives as opinion IS 
; 


a copy ol 


any known head or painting. I have 
therefore, supposed it probable that this 


furnishes an original portrait of Franklin.” 

\lthough Museum group un- 
two other known examples bear 
the mark of the of Niderviller. 
Nidervill is impressed in Roman letters on 
the pedestal of the group in the Prime Col- 
lection Princeton. In L’Art for No- 
vember, 1878, is described and illustrated 


the 1S 
marked 


factory 


al 


another group belonging at that time to 
William J. Hoppin. This group bears a 


ticket inscribed ‘‘ Niderville,” attached to 
the carpet 
In 1771° the Niderviller factory was in 


‘Height, 12¢ in 

Catalogue of the Jones Collection, vol. Il, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1924, p. 27 
William Chaffers, Marks and Monograms on 
furopean and Oriental Porcelain and Pottery, 
1912, p. 208: “About 1780 the estate 


\ 


No 
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the possession of the Comte de Custine, 
an accomplished French officer who later, 
with the rank of fought under 
Rochambeau in America and was present 
at the surrender at Yorktown on October 
19, 1781. He was a friend and admirer of 
Washington, for whom he had made at 
Niderviller a splendid dinner service deco- 
rated with the initials G. W. In 1782° 
Washington wrote from Newburgh to the 
Comte de Custine, thanking him for his 
courtesy to Mrs. Washington and for a 
present of china. Undoubtedly it 
Custine’s interest in American affairs which 
led him to order the fine biscuit porcelain 
of Louis XVI and Franklin. 

Iwo well-known sculptors, working un- 


colonel, 


Was 


der the direction of Claude-Francois Lan- 
frey, Custine’s manager, made the biscuit 
figures at Niderviller for which the factory 
famous. Paul-Louis Cyfflé, who had 
made figures of terre de Lorraine and por- 
celain at Lunéville, sold his models to the 
Niderviller factory in 1780. It is difficult 
to say when the sculptor Charles-Gabriel 
Sauvage, called Lemire, first worked at Ni- 
the biscuit figures.’ 


Was 


derviller on He was 


General Count Custine and 
carried on by him under the direction of Lanfray, 
principally in the manufacture of porcelain. It 
is probable that Custine became proprietor b 
with the date 1774, 


two cS: crossed, e\ iden ly 


was purchased by 


fore this date, for a plate 
bears the mark of 
made for his own use 


‘Library of Congress, Washington Papers 
vol. III, p. 2188 

( atalogue of the Jones Collection, vol. II, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1924, p. 27 
The previous history (before 1780) of figur 


sculpture at Niderviller is obscure. As early as 
1759 the name of ‘Charle Mire’ occurs in a list 
of Niderviller employees; the identity of 
individual with Lemire is generally admitted 
In 1769 we find him living at Lunéville, where hi 
may have worked under Cyfflé. In any cast 
he was active at Niderviller between 1780 and 


this 


17Q3 


/ 
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there certainly when this group was mad 
between 1778 and 1785—probably after 
1782° when Custine returned from America 

and to him are attributed the finest Ni- 
derviller biscuit figures designed in the 
classical style of Louis XVI That Lemire 
was the modeler of this particular group 1s 
highly probable, although it is not men- 
tioned in the only immediately available 
extracts from a Niderviller catalogue dis- 
covered late in the nineteenth century, in 
which certain figures are listed as Lemire’s 
The Niderviller biscuit groups ar¢ 
with the im 
with the 


work. 
rarely marked, and then only 
pressed word “Niderviller,”” not 
sculptor’s mark 

This group of Louis XVI and Franklin 
William C. Prime mentions thre 
William H. Huntington 
which ac- 


S rare 
as known to him 

in the manuscript 
companied his gift in 
heard of four. Others may 
light in recent years 

Aside 

souvenir of an_ histori 
Nide rviller iS 
spirit 
decorative 


catalogue 
1883, claims to have 
have come to 
charming 


Irom its interest as a 


event the group 
from significant of the 


eighteenth-century which lavished 


on all forms of the arts the 
consummate 
the 
complishment is seen alike in 
and textiles, in the French 
Lafavette, Franklin, and Washington, and 
men 


small 


craftsmanship of the finest 
This quality of ac 
the prints 


bronzes ot 


artists ol time. 


in the Wedgwood plaques of famous 
\merica. In 


biscuit 


such 


connected with 
porcelain of Louis 


find the 
influence which 


objects as the 
XVI and Franklin we 


cations of the important 


indi 


first 


France was to extend over all the arts in 

America, an influence which reached its 

climax in the early days of the Republi 
RutH RALSTON 

*Mer I humes du General Comte d 








ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


 ARLY CLOSING OF THE AMERICAN WIN¢ 
lhe rooms of tl \mer Wing can not 
be effect lv shown | rtificial light 
For this reason the Ww J losed t dus 
during the late fall winter months 

\ CorRREC! I} r 1 
ty of William B rd by Gilbert S t 
which now hangs Gallet 16 on. the 
second floor, 1s Howard Townsend, mn 
Horace Townsend, as the September Butt 
ETIN erroneously st | 

A REMINDER OF THE CHILDRI STO! 
Hours This 1s to remind the membets 
oO the Museum | 1 ‘S TQ 
talk for the bo 1 girls he member 
ship will be given by Miss Chandler « 
Saturday, November the sevent} t hal 
past ten. The first story is called A Shi 
herd Bov In the | ind ¢ | Nil 

Be sure to bri I I 

CHINESE IT APESTRII \ very beautiful 
pair of Chinese kossu, that 1s, silk tapesti 
hangings, have been presented to the Mu 
seum by Mrs. John F. Seaman Phe 
were made at the end of the Ch’ien Lung 
period, probably for palace us¢ Phe di 


sign represents in a delightful harmony ot 
colors phoenixes flying amongst clouds and 
blossoms on a beautiful imperial yellow 
ground. The hangings are now shown in 


the Room of Recent Accessions 


THI INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION’S 
VISIT TO THE Mt 
about forty representatives ot the 


EUM. On October 9 
Inter- 
parliamentary Union, guests in this country 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace, visited the Museum. They 
were Welcomed in the entrance hall by Mr 
Flhott, and groups were taken by Miss 
Abbot, Mrs. Carey, and Miss Bradish to 


the classical collection, the Egyptian col- 


he American Wing, respec- 
vel lhe largest number, very natur 
lv, wished to see the American Wing 


\ New CoursE OF STUDY A new cours¢ 


of instruction 1s offered this season I his 
for pupils of the New York Training 
School 
Miss Bradish is conducting a series of 


lhursday conferences in which she demon- 





rates the value of the Museum collections 
is aids to teaching. Special help is given 
1 the collecting of illustrative material 
or future class room work. On alternate 
[Thursdays the students review the work of 
the previous week under the guidance of 
he Instructor. 

The course bi s at half past one lo 

S nterested a detailed leaflet will be 
sent Pp 1 T ( cs 

lHeE BELLOWS EXHIBITION. Over twenty- 
ne hundred people attended the opening 


reception and private view of the Georg 
W. Bellows Memorial Exhibition on th 
tternoon of October 12, an exceptionall) 
rge number tor such an occasion at the 
Museum The 


SIX Weeks 


exhibition will) = remain 


through Sunday, No- 


[he catalogue of the exhibition, con- 
sisting of an introduction written by Frank 
Crowninshield; the catalogue itself, di- 
vided into three parts: paintings, drawings, 
and lithographs; and the reproductions, 
including halftones of all of the sixty-thre« 
paintings and representative drawings and 
lithographs, sells for fifty cents. It is an 
octavo of 132 pages printed by the Yale 
University Press under the direction of 


Carl Puringeton Rollins 


meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held October 19, 1025, 
Ogden Mills was elected a Benefactor in 


\iEMBERSHIP At a 


recognition of his valuable gifts, and the 
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declared a 
the value of 
having 


Southack 
Virtue ol 
Phe following 
elected in their resy 


| rederk k 


by 


late 
Benefactor 


was 
his 
bequest 
qualified, were 


persons, 
yective 
classes: 
FELLOW 
Malcom. 
SUSTAINING Miss Dorothy 
Bigelow, Mrs. Chanler, Mrs 
Mary B. Channing, Mrs. John Conlin, Jr 
Irving Cox, Mrs. Balfour S. Craib, Mrs. 
Henry Pomeroy Davison, Norman 
Dike, Mrs. William Perkins Draper, Albert 
Gallatin, Miss Henrietta Lovejoy, William 
Hale Price, Mrs. Corin Strong, Mrs. J. 
Harrington Walker, Mrs. A. S. Walser, 
Ik. Laurence White, Dwight D. Wiman 
ANNUAI elected 
number of 


FOR Lire, Mrs. Donald ¢ 
MEMBERS, 


Lewis S. 


a 


MEMBERS wert to the 


iss 


NeW FACILITIES FOR THE Stuby OF TE) 

rites. A group of photographs reproduc- 
ing paintings in European galleries selec 
to textile 


vestments, 


| 
illustrate fabrics, ecclesiastical 
alli d 


ilable 


to students occupied with research work 


costumes, and 


Sec ular 


subjects has recently been made ava 


This collection, which has been carefully 
analyzed 
in locating accurate detail, serves 
to supplement the exhibit 


which 


and classified to facilitate work 


as well 


ion Of costumes 


iS ncreasingly attractive 


proving 1 


ind valuable to illustrators and theatrical 


and cinema designers. The photographs 
have been installed in the Textile Study 


Room adjoining the galleries of textiles and 
costumes. 


\ collec l 


elghteenth-century suits, waistcoats, watch 


ion of men’s costumes, including 
and silk boutonniéres of t] 
teenth century, has been placed in the 
corridor ol 


fobs, 
costumes. 


\ CHARACTERISTIC PAINTING HENRY 


O. TANNER. A picture by Henry O. Tan- 


BY 


ner, Sodom and Gomorrah, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Atherton Curtis, has been 


placed on exhibition in Gallery 12. 

Lot and his two daughters, escaping from 
fire and brimstone of the Lord, are 
shown as smallish figures in the foreground 
a wide plain in the lower part of the 
picture. Obeying the angelic injunction, 


the 


{ 
a) 


to 
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they set their faces away from the catastro 
phe; but Lot’s wife behind them becam 
changed into a pillar of salt as she turned 
‘toward the land of the plain; and behold 
the smoke of the la up 
furnace 


and lo, id went 


the smoke of a 


The artist’s motive, one ventures to say 
has been mainly the delineation of this 
seething, convoluted mass of smok« 
Probably his inspiration came at the 
sight of some such terrific scene during the 
war. Nothing in natural events, indeed 


more fitting] 
lical 


iter a 


could be imagined to typify 
the God 
than t of 
explosion, as those can testify 


in this neighborhood at the ti 


in the bib story 


the sky 


wrath ol 
the orTreal 
who wert 


of the 


ASPeK 


mie 


blowing up of the Black Tom powder 
magazines. 
\lthough Tanner is widely represented 


in foreign collections, this Museum has 


hitherto owned nothing by him. His pi 


ture, Sodom and Gomorrah 


as it does his characterist1 


of old-world stories and 


represe nting 
iLO! 


which 


Interpret. 
legends into 
enters some aspect of Our OWn day, somé 
thing actually 


particularly 


seen by thi 
appropriate to the 


\merican paintin 


our collection of 


THREE SACRIFICIAL VESSELS FROM THI 
TEMPLE OF HEAVEN IN PE} In 1900 
after the relief of the Li in Peking 
from the treacherous siege of the Boxers 


horde which, pretending 


a fanatic Chinese 


to have the supernatural power of making 


themselves invisible and to be tmmun 
from guns, had inveigled e Empress 
Dowager into the fatal pol of driving 
the foreign devils out of China, the foreign 
troops sent to rescue those besieged in the 
|_egations and Christian institutions hardl 


showed their superior moral standards 
Of course, they did not follow the exampl 
of cruelty and general slaughter set by 
the Boxers, but when they found them- 
selves masters of undreamed-of treasures 
and surrounded by works of art which the 
westerners at that time neither knew nor 
appreciated, their rapine and wanton d 
struction threw an unpardonable blot 


civilization 


the 
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and looting were the two words which 
went from mouth to mouth and the cool 
observer, looking back on those tragi 
times, can not help teeling that the minds 
of the westerners became unhinged after 
their terrible sufferings and privations and 
they thought that shameless looting was 


their duc 
In the sacred precincts of the Temple of 


! 
soldiers were qua 


] 
vessels 


Sacrificial used on its a 

taken away as mementoes. Part of 
complete set made during the reig 
kmperor Ch’ien Lung was saved 
were made in_ the 
imperial factories of dark blue 
(blue being the color of the 
Heaven shape of the ancient bronze 


destruction The 
porcelain 
lemple of 
in the 


ritual vessels, used since time immemorial 


for sacrificial purposes. Three pieces have 
been acquired by the Museum and ar 
now shown in the Room of Recent Ac 
cessions. 
a ik. i 

THE QUESTION OF CHRISTMAS. On the 
night of December 24, 1924, no doubt 
you resolved that never again would you 
let Christmas overtake you with inap 
propriate gifts belatedly and desperatel: 
secured—unfestive, dismayed, exhausted 


You even thought firmly that you would 


prepare tor next Christmas during yout 
summer vacation. But of course vou 
didn’t. And November is alread 
rounding toward [hanksgiving, and 


sally into the shops was so jostling and un 


now 


your 


satisfactory that vou find yourself wonder- 
ing a little wearily, Why Christmas, an\ 
Wayr 

Why Christmas, anyway 
pleasures of the M 


(One of the 
useum 1s that in this age 
of contusion it preserves for us an earlier 
yresent pococurantism it 


serenity; in our 
reveals to us forgotten zests and passion- 
ately recorded faiths. Over in the Morgan 
Wing there is a little painted limeston 
nativity group where country 
cattle peer eagerly at the angel-borne cradk 
of the new babe, and Joseph—is it?—holds 
up a blanket to warm by the leaping f 


folk and 


ré 
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It is not, to be sure, birth in the vear one 
but it is birth and Christianity and Christ- 
with ardent reality, to 
Its spirit is the 
in which intimate and 
tenderly thi 


mas as it appeared, 
fifteenth-century France. 
spirit of the carols 
accessories illumine 


imagined past: 


Bring a torch, Jeanette, Isabella! 


Bring a torch, to the cradle run 


Who goes there a-knocking so loudly 
Who goes there a-knocking like that: 


| have here on a plate 
| am bring- 


Ope your doors, 
some ver\ good cakes that 


Ing 


At the Information Desk you can buy a 


postcard reproduction of the group, and 


of other nativity scenes, to remind you why 
in the past they went bearing gifts; to send 
to vour friends, also, in Christmas greeting 
Other things too can be purchased there 
Christmas 
the litth 
tion of Ancient 
friend; the new 
angularly decora- 


or ordered by mail, without 


happiness escaping in discomfort: 


pamphlet on the Restora 
Bron 
I 


eyptian 


ur Ssclentile 


plate S 


Zes lor y¢ 
color 
ive, for the lover of things I gy ptian; other 
prints, perhaps, for the college student or 
the just-married friend; a calendar for th 
difficult and fastidious acquaintance; and 
the American Wing Handbook, the Meas- 
ured Drawings of the American Wing, or 
Fiske Kimball’s book on American Domes- 

\rchitecture for the friend who 1s just 
building a house, who hangs for hours over 
with earnestness 
what Is to be done to the fireplace and how 
to handle the windows. The Morgan Wing 
Handbook reproductions of th 
Michelangelo drawings for the Libyan sibv! 
or a subscription to the Museum BULLETIN 


blue-prints discussing 


or the 


art student 
Bulletu 
for the small niece or nephew who has so 
don't 


might make a pleasant gift for 
lover, and the Children’s 
many toys already that you really 
NOW 
Noél! Noel! Noel! 
Sing we all Noél! 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 1925 


\NTIQUITIES EGypriAN Black basalt statue of Userteser Xl VI Caift ¢ | | ne 
Third Egyptian 
Room 

\NTIQUITIFS—CLASSI 





CAl Fragments (5) of a marble relief, V cer 
B. C.; quadrangular stone base with 
equestrian figures, VI cent. B. C.; marble 
cippus, Roman period; fragmer 
marble stele, V-IV cent. B. ( P 
\ collection (317) of potsherds of various 
periods and from different sites 
\RMS AND ARMO *Shield, embossed and damascened 
and silver: Vision of Paul, Italian (M 
eSt Renaissance 1565: shield. em 
hossed: Siege of Troy, Italian (Bres 
Renaissance, 1585 Gilt 1] 
Collection 150 ptleces, some reprod 
tions), Arabic, Flemish, French, Germat 
Italian, Spanish, Swiss, XV—X1IX centur Gift of N ian 1] 1? : 
\) 
Sword, I sh, XVII ( } ( \ 
BS K Books 24 French, X\ I S25 (; 1). k kef r 
Copies (10) of the Catalogue of a Loar 
Exhibition of Japanese Sword Guards 
and copies (10) of the Catalogue of ; 
loan Exhibition of Japanese Sword 
Fittings, published by the Armor 
(Arms Club Gift of 1 Armor ee ; 
( 
CERAMICS rSacrificial vessels (3), with cover 
blue glazed pottery, Ch ter iT perio 
1730-1795 A. D Chinese ur 
“Vases (2), famille verte whit 
Chinese, modern (Yuan Shi-k Gift of M 


( MES Cope, red ve t Fr } te X' ( lo ee Ket I ' 
At The Cloisters Ir 
iPair of leather wedding slippers of Sarah 
Wigglesworth, Boston, 1819; child’s dress 
challis, abt. 1860 (American Gift of Miss Grace O. Clarke 
CRYSTALS, JADES, ET *Kiieh (incomplete ring 1 
jade,—Chinese, Han dyn. (206 B. ¢ 
220 A. D Purch 
ENAMELS *Plaques (3), head of crozier, seated Vir 
\t The Cloisters figure of Christ, crucifix, French (1 ' 


moges), XIV cent. Gift of John D. Rocket 
STAINED GLASS *Panels (16), French, XITI-XVII cent 


\t The Cloisters modern; panels (3), Swiss, XV—X\ 
cent Gift of John D. Rockefeller 
i 


*Not yet placed on exhibition Xecent Accessions Room (floor Room & 
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statuettes 
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CLASS OBIEC] SOURCHI 
At The Cloisters Reliefs, figures, statues, statuett roul 
etc 119), IN Wood, stone, and alabaster 
French, N-XVI_ cent statues al 
statuettes (5), Spanish, XII-XVI cent 
Statues (5 relief and shrine Wood ar 
stone, Italian, XI1] and XV cent.: reliefs 
6), alabaster, English, XITI—-XIV cent 
rucifixion, carved stor Belgiar X\ 
XVI cent.; triptychs (2 arved wood 
German, XV cent.: relief rved wood 
Swiss, XVI cent Gift of John D. Rockefeller 
( \t The Cloisters *Pieces (511) of stonework, French, [X—XV1| 
nt.; capitals (2), XIV cent.: y ke 
XV cent Spanish; bases (2), columns 
2). XII « base of cross. XVI] I 
It ian ( | IR 
\merican Wing Mantelpiece and o 
wood, American, abt. S10 Gaftof Dr 1) ()shor 
Bronze statues (2 Xeaching P 
Jaguar, by Anna \ H \ 
in, contemporar\ ( r Vi 
ronze stat 1 I ( 
\merica oO emporal } 1) 
; 1) 
Dy 
TEXTILES \ltar ftronta mbroidere I c 
\t The ¢ MISters Italian ate XV cent Iragment OF S1UkK 
Ss h. XVI nt y | f 
Woopwor! K AN } NI 
rURE Money-changer’s tab South ¢ 
4 S cond h { ol x é Csern I 
te XVI cer > ‘ 
( H kk S 
\t The Cloisters Pieces (97), French, X\V—X S 
2), Spanish, NVI ( D. Rock 
Pair of bellows, An \ t ( ( H kK 
Mahogany side-chair. A 


CAI Marble figurines (3) and bror 
2), II] millennium B. ¢ 


Cycladic tomb 


d 
i METALWORK Trencher salts (2 silver, maker, ] 
\merican Wing Cony; wine taster, silver \ 
Cowell, early XVIII cent.; caster, s 
maker, Hutton, lat XVIII nt 
( \merican Lent by Hon. A ( 
PAINTINGS Portrait of Jeanne, by Edouard \ 
Floor Il, Room 21 French, 1832-1883 Lent by Harry | 
\merican Wing Portraits (2): Hon. Joseph Reade and Mrs 
Jos ph Reade by John Wo Stor \y r 
ican, active 1751-1769 ; Lent r 


*Not yet placed on exhibition Recent Accessions Roo Floor Kk . 
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CC] SOL R¢« 
I N N 
rll, Room 2 Dorothea Berck, and Portrait of a M 
xy Frans Hals, 1584-16060; TPortrait, | he 
ant Portrait Flora and Portrait 
Hendrick} Stotfels by Rembrandt 
Harmensz van Ryn, 1606-1669; *Ma 
nna and Child, by Giovanni Belli 
25 51 Madonna nk 1} Wi 
els. by Benedetto | 1428 
{ ] f / + r < 
10 Madonr ‘ ( Sa 5 
i Angels, by M teo di Giovani 
135 $95 Madonna and Child wit 
hn the Baptist, by Pier Francesco 
Fiorentino, XV cen Madonna and CI 
nd Angels, Portra Man, and Por 
ail of lady, by S ino Ma rd 
Saints, by Francesco | 1450"15 
Madonna and Cl Pinturiccht 
1454-15 Vir \ ring tf (Onris 
ee by n artist of tt School of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, XV cet Madonr 
Child witha Bishop Adoring, by Filippino 
Lippi 457-1504; Saint with Angels 
vV Lorenzo di Cre¢ 1459-1537; Portr 
fa Lady v Bernardino da Cont t 
4K 522; Madonna nd Child witt 
’omeegral yrtist { | orenti! 
School. X\ nt: Madonr ind Ch 
with Cherubim rtist of the | 
brian Scho \\ | \r r M 
\mer n Wir Portrait of Mrs. Metca | r. by oh 
Singleton Copley. American. 1737-1815. Lent by Mrs. Jol 
| nest 
; PTURI Ras-relief. marble. Mrs. Stanford White 
Floor 1, Room 40 by Augustus Saint-Gaudens, American, 
1540 1007 Lent by Mir 
TEXTILES Pillow covers (18), fragments (3), of pillow 
bands, towels (3), square, piece of a skirt, 
border of a costume, sleeves (2 all em 
broidered, Greek, Cretan Turkish, X\ I] 
XVIII cent nd modert Lent by Mrs. Elizabet! 
1) eer 
slegen 
*Not vet placed on exhibitior Recent Accessions Room oor |. Room 8 





DONORS OF BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


THE LIBRARY R. L. Polk & Co 


George D. Pratt 


Edward D. Adams \nita Reinhard 
\merican Telephone and Telegraph Company luliet W. Robinsor 
gee \re hipenko Edouard Rouveyri 

W. Gedney Beatty William E. Rudg 
Eclipse Photo Art Company |. de Saint Venant 

P. H. Emerson Charles Scribner's Sons 
H. C. Frick Collecti Caleb R. Stetso 
Vesper L. Georg Victoria and Albert Mus 


H \I Oftice of Works England 
Henry Meier DEPT. OF PRINI 


H. Siddons Mowbray 


\rthur UL. Newton ripe rd D 

. . \ The ( } 

William Francklyn Paris einiialP pie M4 

George Foster Peabody Mrs. Herbert L. May 

Josiah H. Penniman : oo 
Christopher Perkin LENDING COLLECTIONS 
nristophe erkins 

WwW. Poland Vesper | (;eor 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
FREE LECTURES 


NOVEMBER 2I—DECEMBER 13, I925 


arly Christian Art, I 
John Shapley 
22 Modern Sculpture, | 
Mrs. Herbert Adams } 
28 How Our Roman Print and Script Came Down to | 
| 
4:00 


Charles Upson Clark 


29 Modern Sculpture, I! 


irs. Herbert Adams 1:00 
{ 
December 
5 Gothic Architectur 
\. D. F. Hamlin 4-0 
lhe Education of a Craftsman (Gillender Lecture i 
\lec Miller 4-08 
2 astern Engobe Wares 
Charles Fergus Binns 1:00 
Modern Arts of Decoration, | (Gillender cture 
Richard F, Bach 1:00 i 
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